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UNSEEING  EYES  OF  THE  EAST 
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By  Elsie  Weil 
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THE  elevator  descending  from 
the  roof  ballroom  of  a  New 
York  hotel  was  crowded 
with  delegates  to  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Work  for  the  Blind. 
Many  of  them  were  themselves 
blind.  They  got  off  at  their  differ- 
ent floors,  and  finally  only  one 
young  man  was  left. 

"Don't  you  want  to  get  out 
here?"  I  asked  as  we  came  to  the 
main  floor. 

"Thank  you,  no,"  he  replied. 
"I  am  taking  the  subway." 

I  myself  was  taking  the  B.M.T. 
I  rarely  venture  into  the  confusing 
labyrinth  of  the  subways  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station,  and  I  felt 
keenly  the  responsibility  of  guiding 
a  blind  man  through  the  rush-hour 
maelstrom.  At  the  lower  level,  I 
asked  the  way.  Some  one  pointed 
down  a  long  passage.  The  blind 
man  commented  mildly:  "I  could 
have  told  you  that.  I  knew  we 
had  to  turn  to  the  left  and  then  to 
the  right  when  we  got  out  of  the 
elevator." 

Farther  on,  tunnels  suddenly 
bristled  to  left  and  right.  People 
scurried  like  beetles  up  and  down 
stairs,  through  gates  and  wickets. 
I  murmured  apologetically  that 
I  should  again  have  to  ask  the 
way  of  a  guard. 

My  companion  held  out  a  de- 
taining hand,  and  a  smile  lighted 
his  face.  "The  Hudson  Tubes 
are  to  the  right  of  us.  Can't 
you  hear  the  coins  clinking  in  the 
glass  boxes  and  feel  the  dampness 
of  the  air.''  We  turn  left,  then 
right  and  go  straight  ahead,  then 
left  again  and  down  some  steps." 

Another  blind  young  man 
whose  self-reliance  puts  me  to 
shame  is  an  Armenian  now  in 
this  country,  Tateos  Mukhdjian. 
He  lost  all  his  family  when 
war  swept  over  his  home  many 
years  ago.  In  one  of  the 
Greek  orphanages  of  the  Near 
East  Relief  he  learned  English 
and  devoured  all  the  books  in 
braille  that  could  be  obtained 
student  that  he  was  sent  on  a  scholarship  to  the  famous 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  at  Watertown,  Massa^ 


Xear  Ed.\[  FouiidaLwu 

In  a  Near  East  Foundation  school  for 
the  blind  in  Syria  this  blind  youth  is  be- 
ing trained  for  economic  inde-pendence 


\H-liului  Blind  Heltef  Axsocmtwn 

The  blind  in  India  are  particularly  unfortu- 
nate lj€cause  their  blindness  is  attributed  to  a 
misdeed  committed  in  this  or  in  a  former  life 


He  was  such  a  good 


chusetts.  Tateos  walks  independ- 
ently through  our  city  traffic.  He 
knows  instinctively  when  to  cross 
the  street.  "I  can  tell  when  I 
liave  reached  the  end  of  a  building," 
he  explains  unaffectedly,  "from  the 
feeling  of  the  air  in  my  face.  And 
then  long  practice  has  taught  me 
how  much  farther  the  curbstone 
is."  Tateos  speaks  six  languages; 
he  is  skillful  with  the  typewriter; 
he  'plays  the  violin.  He  intends 
to  use  his  training  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  in  the  Near  East,  when 
he  has  completed  his  education  in 
the  United  States. 

Another  picture,  not  so  hope- 
ful, has  persisted  tenaciously  in  a 
dark  corner  of  my  memory.  The 
background  is  winter  in  old  Peking. 
I  had  wandered  for  a  whole  morn- 
ing in  the  grounds  of  the  blue- 
domed  Temple   of  Heaven  and 
had  come  out  at  last,  half  dreaming 
and  filled  with  the  peace  of  that 
fragile  yet  immortal  bit  of  loveli- 
ness.   At  the  outer  gate  I  almost 
stumbled  over  three  blind  beg- 
gars.   Shivering   in   their  lilue 
cotton  rags,  with  bones  protrud- 
ing through  the  tatters,  they 
crouched  against  the  faded  wall, 
a  man,  a  woman  and  a  boy. 
Horrible    caverns    were  where 
their  eyes  should  have  been,  and 
they  beat  sticks  and  chanted  in 
a   heart-rending   monotone  as 
they  stretched  out  their  hands 
for  coppers.    I  was  shocked  back 
to  the  grim  reality  of  street  life 
in  Peking.    One  encountered 
them   everywhere,   those  blind 
beggars — blocking  the  shop  en- 
trances of  exasperated  merchants, 
casting  their  reproachful  shad- 
ows across  the  gay  bartering  of 
bazars   and   patiently  waiting, 
waiting,  waiting,  in  temple  com- 
pounds.   Sometimes  in  narrow 
streets  one  brushed  against  a 
string  of  them,  a  half-dozen  or 
more,  tapping  and  groping  their 
way  with  long  bamboo  poles. 
They,  as  well  as  Confucius,  be- 
long to  China.    There  are  no  statistics  of  the  blind  for 
China,  but  one  seems  to  hear  more  than  a  million  blind 
persons  tapping  their  bamboo  poles  from  the  mountain 
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After  King  Kdlakaua  had  promnhjated  the  ''Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  Pacific,"'  which  looked  toward  the  formation  of  a  Pacific 
'  empire  dominated  hi/  Haivali,  lie  beyan  to  long  for  a  navij.    Here  he  i.t  {in  civilian  clothes  on  the  bridge,  outlined  against 
'  funnel)  on  board  the  famous  ''Kaimiloa,"  a  refitted  trading  vessel  manned  bij  boi/s  from  the  state  ref^rinatonj 


spirators  met  afHhe  Palama  house  and,  marching  to 
tlie  palace,  entered  uK^rounds  about  dawn.  They  de- 
manded the  surrender  oiHhe  paUice,  but  the  captain  of 
the  palace  guards  refused,  saving  that  the  guards  would 
resist  to  the  last  man.  The  coiNf^irators  wavered,  and 
most  of  them  slipped  away  before  TN*4;as  light,  leaving 
Wilcox  and  a  few  leaders  to  hold  the  saci 

When  daylight  came,  Honolulu  began  tcrTx^zz  like  a 
hornets'  nest.  The  lolani  Palace  and  grounds  o«*hi)v  a 
square  block,  and  on  all  sides  there  are  tall  buildings  tl 
dominate  the  grounds.  White  citizens  arose  in  defense 
of  the  governinetit  and  began  to  snipe  the  cons])iratopS 
from  all  directions.  Tlicy  took  refuge  in  a  little  buikling 
in  tlie  palace  grounds  and  (inally  surrendered  aft*?i-  seven 
of  them  had  been  killed. 

Wilcox  was  tried  for  treason,  and  liis  \wxi  was  that 
he  was  acting  with  the  consent  of  the.  King!  On  this 
ground  he  was  accpiitlcd.  Ills  c[forj^'"vv'as  apparently  an 
attempt  at  a  coup  (r/ial  to  restoiy^fhe  former  powers  to 
the  King.  'I'lierc  was  no  douj^i  an  understanding  be- 
tween \Vilc(»\  and  KalaUan;>/ as  Wilcox  claimed.  lint, 
if  so,  what  ha|)|)encd  to  throw  I  lie  jdol  onl  of  gciir  at  the 
l;is(  moment?  VVliy  did  two  or  three  linndrcd  conspira- 
lors  lose  heart  wIk>h  lifly  gnanis  refused  to  surrender? 
What  did  they^>ecl? 

A  story  is  U)\(\  here  in  llonoinin  liial  acconnts  simply 
and  logically  for  .-ill  the  jjinglcd  f;i<  ls  in  this  (jueer  drama. 
Whel  licr  I  he  story  is  I  I'nc  or  no!  I  h;i\ c  no  hisloric.il  pioof. 


but  it  bears  every  indication  of  being  substantially 
accurate. 

According  to  the  story,  Liliuokalani,  the  indomitable, 
never  forgave  her  brother  for  allowing  the  royal  authority 
to  pass  from  him  to  an  alien  cabinet.  As  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne,  .she  felt  she  had  been  injured  by  his  breach 
of  trust.  She  kept  after  him  until  he  agreed  to  sanction 
an  attempt  to  regain  his  lost  power.  Wilcox,  Liliuoka- 
lani fuid  Kalakaua  were  all  in  the  plot  that  was  fornui- 
lirted  in  Liliuokalani's  Palama  house.    The  night  was  set. 

Lalakaua  agreed  to  give  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  guard 
toS^jfer  no  resistance  to  the  attackers.  There  would  be 
no  {•ohiHct.  ^Yhen  daylight  came,  the  revolutionists 
would  be  ihsijossession  of  all  the  public  buildings. 

Karly  in  tlie><j;ening.  however,  a  breathless  messenger 
arrived  from  PalanuN;;hh  a  tale  that  i>ut  a  different  light 
on  the  situation.  " ^'ou^^Majesty,"  he  panted,  "1  have 
just  learned  you  are  being  T»H4;ayed.  The  revolution  is 
not  for  you;  it  is  for  laliuokal:iiu>v  It  is  she  who  is  to  be 
supported  on  tlu>  restored  throne  auTN^ol  Your  Majesty." 

Kalakaua  inunedial(>l\-  called  the  capKnu  of  the  palace 
guards  and  countermanded  the  ord(M-s  lu>\<ad  given  to 
admit  the  consi)irators.  ordering  him  to  lioitrH^,'^'  palace 
at  all  costs.  When  the  conspirators  arrivtvl  a'hJ  were 
met  by  le\  eled  rilles  of  the  guard,  they  realized  ihaNUu^ 
King  had  lu>en  warn(>(l  in  some  way  and  llu>  jig  was  iij 
Hence  most  of  them  slii)pe(l  away  before  <l;iylighl .  Thus 
the  plot  within  a  i)lol  f;iiled.  (Continued  on  paiie 


barriers  of  Szechwan  to  the  coast  of  Kwangtung,  whining 
helplessly  for  coppers  from  Manchuria  to  Yunnan. 

As  it  is  with  China,  so  it  is  with  the  rest  of  the  Orient. 
Except  for  Japan  and  Egypt,  there  are  no  reliable  statis- 
tics of  the  blind.  All  we  know  is  that  there  are  several 
million  blind  persons  in  that  great  belt  of  blindness 
stretching  from  China  to  Morocco.  Authorities  on  eye 
diseases  in  India  have  refused  to  accept  the  census  figures 
and  have  estimated  that  there  are  one  and  a  half  million 
totally  blind  and  four  and  a  half  million  partially  blind 
persons  in  India,  varying  in  different  districts  from  450 
to  900  totally  blind  persons  per  100,000.  The  percentage 
of  totally  blind  in  the  United  States  is  49  per  100,000; 
in  England  and  Wales,  119;  in  Belgium,  36,  the  lowest 
figure  for  any  country.  Japan,  with  105,  compares 
favorably  with  England,  but  Egypt  heads  the  list  with 
1,219  totally  blind  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

The  observing  traveler  cannot  touch  even  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  without  becoming  sensitive 
to  the  situation.  Pyramids,  excavated  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs,  dramatic  street  life  of  Cairo,  Holy  Sepulcher 
and  Wailing  Wall — ^ever  the  armies  of  blind  press  for- 
ward, without  banners  or  slogans  or  leaders.  Their 
religious  heritage  leads  them  to  accept  their  fate  [with 
a  philosophic  shrug  of  oriental  shoulders.  And,  farther 
East,  festivals  along  the  sacred  Ganges,  the  Yangtze 
teeming  with  junks,  the  lantern-dancing  Sumida  at  the 
time  of  the  Kawabiraki — ^all  the  pulse-stirring  river  world 
of  the  East — -unfold  for  alien  enjoyment  but  remain  for- 
ever bleakly  curtained  from  the  native  blind.  Of  all 
handicapped  people,  however,  the  blind  probably  most 
resent  pity.  The  only  boon  they  crave  is  industrial  or 
professional  training  that  will  equip  them  to  meet  the 
sighted  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  They  don't  like  "it," 
but  they  make  the  best  of  "it." 

The  poverty,  at  starvation  level,  of  the  oriental  masses 
— with  its  logical  corollaries,  overcrowding,  lack  of 
sanitation,  ignorance  of  modern  hygiene  and  western 
medical  science — ^is  largely  responsible  for  the  appalling 
amount  of  blindness  in  the  East.  The  main  contributing 
causes  of  blindness — trachoma,  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
cataract,  glaucoma,  smallpox  and  venereal  diseases — ^are 
largely  preventable.  The  delegates  from  the  Orient 
to  the  world  blind  conference  of  last  year  all  agreed 
that  throughout  the  East  the  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  aggressive  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  rather 
than  on  educational  training  and  social  amelioration  for 
those  already  blind.  It  has  been  only  in  the  twentieth 
century,  after  all,  that  organized  efforts  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  have  really  been  pushed  in  the  progressive 
and  prosperous  countries  of  the  West.  In  spite  of  the 
enlightened  social  and  educational  work  for  the  blind 
and  the  many  professions  now  open  to  them  in  the 
United  States,  one  still  sees  on  the  streets  of  our  most 
thriving  cities  too  many  beggars  with  tin  cups  and  ac- 
cordions, who  are  not  so  different  from  the  Chinese  blind 
with  their  bamboo  poles  and  three-stringed  guitars. 

Perhaps  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  Japan  is  happier 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  East.  They  have  a  popular 
means  of  self-support,  massage.  At  evening  time  in 
Tokyo,  and  sometimes  late  at  night,  I  used  to  hear  the 
wistful  fiute  call  of  an  amma,  or  blind  masseur,  groping 
along  the  narrow  lanes,  announcing  that  he  was  ready  to 
stop  and  knead  the  muscles  of  a  rheumatic  business 
man  or  a  weary  laborer.    Even  the  Japanese  working 
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classes  indulge  themselves  in  the  restful  luxury  of  mas- 
sage, recommended  by  the  old-time  Japanese  physician 
for  all  sorts  of  ailments. 

From  early  feudal  times  until  the  Meiji  Restoration, 
in  1868,  the  blind  exercised  special  privileges  in  Japan. 
Massage,  shampooing,  acupuncture  and  moxibustion  were 
their  monopolies.    Today  the  sighted  have  made  serious 


Almil  H  Kjilland  Kerr 

This  blind  "'mullah''  of  Bagdad,  who  can  recognize  by 
voice  every  one  in  his  quarter,  is  reputed  to  be  a  master  in 
revealing  perpetrators  of  crimes  by  black  magic 

inroads  into  these  professions,  but  there  are  still  24,000 
blind  masseurs  in  Japan  and  less  than  half  that  number 
practising  massage  who  are  not  blind,  and  there  are 
more  than  2,000  blind  acupuncturists.    To  acquire  a 
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At  the  left  is  an  Egyptian  teacher,  un- 
doubtedly blinded  through  smallpox, 
reading  the  Bible  in  Arabic  braille; 
below  is  a  prize-winning  poster  in  a  re- 
cent contest  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  A  merican  University  at  Cairo.  The 
Arabic  inscription  reads:  "Flies  are 
carriers  of  eye  diseases.    Kill  them!" 
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mastery  of  these  particular  arts,  the  blind  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  attend  special  schools. 

Moxibustion,  which  is  as  characteristic  of  Japan  as 
the  tea  ceremony  or  dwarfed  pine  trees  in  glazed  pots, 
is  a  method  of  cauterization,  performed  by  burning  dried 
leaves  of  the  moxa,  or  mugwort,  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Moxibustion  is  considered  efficacious  for  head- 
ache, fainting  spells,  rheumatism  and  arthritis.  An  old 
Japanese  medical  treatise  advises  its  regular  use.  "Even 
those  who  are  otherwise  in  a  good  state  of  health  should 
be  burned  twice  a  year — orice  in  the  second  month 
[March]  and  once  in  the  eighth  month  [September]." 
The  operation  of  acupuncture — ^said  to  be  as  poi)ular 
today  among  the  Japanese  working  classes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  disease  as  at  any  previous  period — 
consists  in  piercing  the  skin  and  underlying  tissues  with 
superfine  needles  several  inches  long.  From  one  to 
twenty  puiicLures  are  made,  usually  in  the  abdominal 
region.  Willi  tiieir  sensitive  touch,  I  lie  blind  seem  to 
have  no  diflicully  in  loca  ting  I  he  seat  of  pain,  and, 
j)ossessiiig  an  almost  micanny  know  ledge  of  anatomy  and 
espe<-ially  of  the  location  of  llie  sui)erlicial  muscles,  Ihey 
insi  irici  ively  inserl  I  heir  Tieedlcs  in  I  lie  i)i-('cise  s|)()l 
pi'escribed. 

A  celebraled  Mind  medical  man  of  feudal  Japan, 
founder  of  a.  |)opular  inelliod  of  acui)uncl ure  and  (lie 
author  of  two  sliiridard  works  on  llie  sulijecl,  was  Waiclii 
Siigiyjun;!,.  Sngiyania.,  a  ludive  of  I lanuiinalsu,  losing 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  len,  (raveled  lo  \  edo    now  Tokyo 


— the  capital  of  the  Shogims,  to  study  under  a  celebrated 
blind  acupuncturist.  He  became  very  skillful  with  the 
long  needles  and  soon  was  as  much  in  demand  among  the 
pampered,  brocaded  aristocracy  of  the  period  as  a  fashion- 
able psychiatrist  is  with  neurasthenic  idlers  among  us 
today.  On  one  occasion  he  was  called  to  attend  Shogun 
Tsunayoshi,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  treatment  that 
he  offered  Sugiyama  any  reward  he  might  ask. 

"If  it  may  please  Your  Highness,"  Sugiyama  said, 
"I  should  like  to  have  one  eye." 

The  Shogun  laughed  as  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  give  you 
an  eye,  but  1  will  gi\  e  you  a  residence  in  Hifotsii-tnc  cho" 
— One-Eye  Street,  in  Honjo  Ward. 

Sugiyama  was  also  given  an  annual  jiension  of  five 
hundred  kokii  of  rice  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  super- 
intendent of  the  blind  in  the  Kwanto,  or  eight  provinces 
surrounding  Yedo.  In  1()S'2  the  same  Shogun  ordered 
Sugiyama  to  restore  acupuncture  as  one  of  the  leading 
branches  of  inslructiou  at  the  schools  where  it  had  been 
neglected  for  a  long  period. 

The  paternal  interest  of  the  Japanese  state  in  its 
blind  actually  dati's  back  to  the  ninth  century.  I'rince 
Hitoyasu.  the  young  son  of  tlu>  lifty-fourth  Kmperor, 
Niunnyo  S.'U  S.'iO  lost  his  sight.  Mnteriug  the  priest- 
hood, the  Prince  distributed  his  income  among  the 
blind.  It  was  at  this  lime  that  tiu>  profession  of  nuissage 
was  entirely  turned  over  to  the  blind,  !ind  many  govern- 
ment i)osts  were  awarded  to  the  more  cai)al)le  and 
talented  among  them.    The  governnient  also  levied  a 
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Tokijo  School  for  the  Blind  " 

In  Japan  the  blind  have  a  popular  means  of  self-support — massage — and  tlie  government  has  taken  a  paternal  interest  in  their 
welfare.  Since  the  blind  are  often  gifted  musicians,  the  various  Japanese  schools  for  the  blind  provide  special  m  usic  depart- 
ments, and  blind  teachers  give  instruction  to  students  in  the  two  favorite  instruments  of  the  blind,  the  "  Icoto"  and  the  "samisen" 


poor  rate  for  their  benefit  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
blind  themselves  had  to  pay  only  a  small  fee  to  their  local 
guild.  Some  of  those  in  official  positions  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  amass  considerable  fortunes,  and  money-lending 
became  another  occupation  associated  with  the  blind 
in  Japan. 

In  the  early  days,  the  blind  were  divifled  into  two 
classes,  the  Mosos,  or  blind  monks,  and  the  Todo.i,  or 
blind  laymen.  The  order  of  blind  monks  was  founded 
by  the  celebrated  Buddhist  priest  and  hero  of  countless 
legends,  Kobo  Daishi,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  blind  monks  went  about  the  coun- 
try playing  the  hiwa,  or  lute,  and  reciting  Buddhist  sutras 
for  the  protection  of  travelers.  The  Todos,  classed  with 
the  "long-robed,"  or  professional  persons,  were  minutely 
subdivided  in  rank.  The  lowest  rank  was  that  of  amma. 
With  the  next  rank,  that  of  shibnn,  and  succeeding  ranks, 
the  possessors  were  entitled  to  unique  privileges.  They 
could  carry  the  two  swords  of  the  sam  urai,  wear  a  cere- 
monial robe  on  certain  occasions  and  flourish  a  white 
stick  surmounted  by  a  wooden  ball.  With  the  third 
degree,  koto,  the  blind  man  was  graduated  to  teaching 
music.  Kengyo  and  sokengyo  were  the  highest  ranks, 
the  honorable  reward  of  professional  ability  and  integrity 
of  character.  Such  men  supervised  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  throughout  Japan  and  acted  as  judges  in  all  matters 
relating  to  them. 

Among  those  awarded  the  highest  honorary  titles 
were  some  remarkable  men.    Hokiichi  Hanawa,  blind 


from  infancy,  became  a  celebrated  writer  and  professor  of 
mathematics.  He  had  such  a  retentive  memory  that  he 
could  recognize  at  once  a  quotation  from  any  book  in 
his  vast  library  and  could  give  the  ninnber  of  the  page 
from  which  the  quotation  was  taken.  He  compiled  more 
than  one  thousand  volumes — stupendous  histories  and 
other  works  of  a  serious  nature,  requiring  research  and 
scholarship.  Hanawa  had  many  pupils.  One  night 
when  he  was  delivering  a  discourse  on  one  of  the  classics, 
the  wind  blew  out  the  candle. 

"Teacher,  wait,"  begged  one  of  his  students.  "We 
cannot  see  the  book." 

The  blind  scholar  was  quietly  amused.  "What  is  an 
inconvenience  for  you  makes  no  difference  to  one  like  me." 

Blind  Japanese  are  often  gifted  musicians.  The 
blind  musicians'  guild  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
general  who  tore  out  his  own  eyes  that  he  might  not  be 
tempted  to  slay  the  noble  prince  who  had  captured  him 
but  had  treated  him  with  every  consideration.  The  koto 
and  the  samisen  are  favorite  instruments  of  the  blind. 
At  Tokyo  Musical  College  today  are  two  distinguished 
blind  koto  players  and  teachers,  Keislio  Imai  and  Michio 
Miyagi. 

When  the  special  privileges  for  the  blind  were  abol- 
ished at  the  time  of  the  Meiji  Restoration,  the  sighted 
began  to  invade  the  callings  previously  reserved  for  the 
blind.  But  the  Japanese  gradually  began  to  introduce 
western  methods  of  training  and  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.    Trachoma  legislation,  requiring 
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first  institute  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf.  The  Tokyo  School 
for  the  BHnd  was  estahUshed 
four  years  later.  The  director 
of  this  institution.  Professor 
Umaji  Akiba,  headed  the  Japa- 
nese delegation  to  the  world  blind 
conference.  He  has  specialized 
in  a  study  of  the  psychology  of 
the  blind  and  has  been  active 
in  pushing  national  blind  legisla- 
tion. Every  prefecture  of  Japan 
now  has  at  least  one  school  for  the 
blind.  There  are  ninety  schools 
in  all.  In  the  most  progressive 
of  them,  students  are  taken  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school ; 
in  several,  normal  school  training 
is  also  offered. 

It  w  as  a  teacher  in  the  Tokyo 
School  for  the  Blind  who,  in  1890, 
adapted  the  Japanese  syllabary 
system  into  braille.  Most  Japa- 
nese blind  schools  now  have  small 
embossing  machines  for  their 
own  use,  but  braille  books  for 
Japan  are  chiefly  issued  from  the 
printing  houses  for  the  blind  in 
Osaka  and  Gifu.  Two  braille 
newspapers  are  published  in  Ja- 
pan, the  Osaka  Daily  Braille  and 
the  Daily  Oriental  Braille.  Many 
graduates  of  the  Japanese  schools 
for  the  blind  have  in  turn  become 
teachers  and  principals  of  similar 
schools. 

Jtist  as  massage  has  been  for 
so  many  centuries  the  monopoly 
of  the  blind  in  Japan,  fortune- 
telling  has  been,  since  the  Sung 
Dj'uasty,  the  traditional  occupa- 
tion of  the  more  fortunate  Chi- 
nese blind,  that  is,  those  not 
forceil  into  beggary.  A  recent 
decree  of  the  Nanking  govern- 
ment banning  all  superstitious 
practices,  including  fortune-tell- 
ing, would,  if  put  into  effect, 
dc[)rivc  thousands  of  blind  meti 
and  women  of  their  only  means 
ol'  livelihood.  It  is  not  likcl\  , 
however,  that  the  edict  will  be 
enforced.  In  any  case,  it  is 
understood  that  the  government, 
heeding  the  ])etilion  of  the  lead- 
ers among  the  blind,  will  allow 
the  fori imc-li-llcrs  a  few  years  of  grace  in  which  to  prepare 
for  work  more  in  keeping  with  modern  ideas. 

The  blind  forluiie-lellers,  who  practise  the  branch 
of  prophecy  known  as  necron\ancy,  have  their  own  guild. 
Sliideiils  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  necro- 
mancer's art  in  schools  established  for  llu>  i)urpose. 
Till'  "course,"  which  includivs  tin-  commilling  lo  memory 
of  a  complicaled  system  of  prophecy  and  inU'ritrct  at  ion 
of  omens  w  ith  rel'erciicc  lo  s|)ecilic  occasions,  usually  lakes 
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three  years.  Tuition  and  board  in  the  more  ambitious 
schools  may  come  to  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  but 
shabby  little  schools  tucked  into  hidden  byways  offer 
less  elaborate  instruction  to  pupils  recruited  from  the 
poor.  Among  Chinese  families  who  still  cling  to  the  old 
traditions,  a  necromancer  must  determine  the  auspicious 
date  for  betrothals  and  marriage.  When  some  one  dies, 
again  the  fortune-teller  must  work  out  the  proper  day  for 
the  funeral  and  decide  the  momentous  question 
whether  the  cofBn  should  be  laid  east  or  west. 
It  is  all  intricately  bound  up  with,  feng-shui,  the 
wind-and-water  elements  supposed  to  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  relation  of  the  dead 
to  the  living.  When  one  goes  off  on  a  journey, 
initiates  a  new  business  enterprise,  sends  a 
child  to  school,  in  fact,  for  every  important 
event  in  life  in  China,  the  necromancer  is  sol- 
emnly consulted. 

Even  obscure  fortune-tellers  who  wander 
through  the  streets  ringing  their  little  bells  are 
able  to  earn  from  twenty  to  thirty  Mexican 
dollars  a  month.  Some,  with  shops  of  their 
own,  amass  modest  fortunes.  "Blind  Wu,"  a 
well-known  Shanghai  character  who  has  his 
shop  in  Nanking  Road,  is  reported  to  harvest  an 
income  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  month,  but 
his  expenses  are  high  also.  He  maintains  a  pre- 
tentious staff,  including  several  Taoist  priests  to 
chant  effective  prayers  for  his  wealthy  patrons. 

Confucius  lifted  music  to  an  important 
plane  in  China,  and,  to  the  Chinese  blind,  music 
has  stood  for  a  door  of  escape  from  a  world 
of  darkness.  In  the  old  days,  many  mandarins 
occupying  important  positions  at  the  court  of 
the  August  Son  of  Heaven  included  two  or  three 
hundred  blind  musicians  among  their  personal 
retainers.  Today  one  frequently  meets  blind 
musicians  and  singers  going  through  the  streets 
with  a  kind  of  long,  narrow,  three-stringed 
guitar.  This  inevitable  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  blind  musician  has  become  known  as  the 
"blind  guitar."  So  proficient  are  some  of  the 
street  musicians  that  they  might  be  Chinese 
Segovias,  given  the  proper  setting  and  publicity 
for  their  performances.  The  blind  street  singers, 
like  the  minstrels  of  old,  call  at  inns  or  tea  shops 
or  appear  at  the  compounds  of  private  homes. 
Their  ballad  singing  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  in  a 
country  where  reading  has  not  yet  advanced  to 
the  tabloid-newspaper  stage  and  where  pro- 
fessional story-telling  is  still  a  favorite  form  of 
entertainment.  The  singers  have  a  versatile 
repertoire  of  historic  and  religious  legends,  love 
songs,  humorous  ditties  and  also,  for  patrons 
who  demand  them,  a  stock  of  ribald  songs. 

The  Chinese  goddess  popularly  believed  to  cure  all  eye 
diseases  bears  the  mellifluous  name  of  Yen-kwang-niang- 
niarig-sheng-tan.  Her  birthday  is  celebrated  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  third  month.  On  the  lofty  peak  of  Tai  Shan,  in 
Shantung  Province,  dwells  the  Goddess-who-cures-eyes, 
in  eternal  company  with  the  Goddess-who-presides-over- 
births  and  the  Princess-of-colored-clouds,  the  patron 
deity  of  the  sacred  mountain.  The  two  faithful  ladies  of 
the  Princess's  court  are  always  spoken  of  together  as  the 
"Holy  Mothers  of  Eye-Healing  and  Posterity."  Women 


who  long  for  sons  lay  boy  dolls  at  the  feet  of  the  Goddess- 
who-presides-over-births.  Persons  suffering  from  eye  dis- 
ease touch  the  image  of  the  Goddess-who-cures-eyes  and 
then  rub  their  own  eyes,  believing  this  act  an  effective 
cure  for  every  sort  of  trouble.  Near  the  main  gate  of  the 
temple  once  stood  the  Golden  Pavilion,  in  which  was 
enshrined  a  magnificent  bronze  image  of  the  Princess-of- 
colored-clouds,  presented  by  the  Ming  Emperor  Wan-li, 
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The  Chinese  Goddess-who-cures-eyes  gives  no  clue  to  her  identity, 
hut  the  eye  that  her  servant  carries  is  as  good  as  a  visiting  card.  Per- 
sons suffering  from  eye  trouble  seek  to  be  cured  by  touching  the  goddess 


at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  this  offering  the 
Emperor  hoped  to  propitiate  the  three  divinities  and  pre- 
vent the  blindness  then  threatening  his  mother.  The 
record  does  not  say  whether  he  won  the  favor  of  the 
Princess. 

When  emperors  as  well  as  ignorant  peasants  have 
resorted  to  magic  charms  instead  of  to  medical  treatment 
and  hygienic  precautions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  eye 
diseases  have  attained  almost  hopeless  proportions  in 
China.    The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.    For  one, 


itinerant  barbers  liave  a  primitive  custom  of  turninj^ 
back  the  eyelids  and  cleaning  the  under  surface  with 
instruments  that  have  never  known  boiling  water. 
Naturally  this  "cleansing"  process  merely  irritates  the 
eyes  and  often  results  in  chronic  conjunctivitis.  Per- 
sistence in  the  practice  may  lead  to  blindness.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
the  north,  40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  central  provinces  and 
20  to  30  per  cent  in  the  south  of  China  suffer  from  tra- 
choma. 

No  government  organization  exists  in  China  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  officially  little  has  been  done 
to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  those  already  blind. 
No  people  in  the  world  have  a  stronger  sense  of  family 
responsibility  than  the  Chinese,  and  those  in  comfortable 
circumstances  have  always  taken  care  of  their  blind  rela- 
tives, but  the  conviction,  inherited  with  Buddhism  from 
India,  that  blindness  is  a  direct  punishment  for  wrong- 
doing in  this  or  a  previous  life,  unfortunately  has  had 
the  effect  of  putting  victims  of  blindness  in  the  category 
of  social  outcasts. 

The  institutions  for  the  Chinese  blind,  founded  hy 
foreign  missionaries  and  local  Chinese  philanthropists, 
are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and  have  suffered  from  the 
civil  wars  and  unrest  that  have  ravaged  China  for  years. 
Several  schools  were  looted  by  mobs,  and  precious  braille 
manuscripts,  copied  out  by  hand,  were  destroyed.  Little 
of  lasting  benefit  can  be  accomplished  for  the  blind  in 
China  until  an  era  of  tranquillity  makes  it  possible  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  social  reconstruction  and  educa- 
tion on  a  widespread  and  uniform  scale.  For  the  moment, 
the  prospect  is  none  too  bright. 

To  the  Reverend  William  Hill  Murray,  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland,  the  Chinese  blind  owe  the  introduc- 
tion of  braille.  In  187-i  he  started  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  Peking.  This  school,  now  known  as  the  Hill  Murray 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  still  rendering  a  much  needed 
service  to  the  community.  Mr.  Murray  was  the  inventor 
of  a  system  of  braille  in  which  a  number  was  given  to  each 
of  the  four  hundred  and  eight  basic  sounds  in  the  Chinese 
language.  The  standard  braille  is  formed  by  varying 
combinations  of  six  raised  dots.  Out  of  these  combina- 
tions sixty-three  separate  symbols  can  be  produced.  In 
our  system  these  symbols  are  used  to  represent  the 
twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  punctuation  marks  and 
musical  notes.  In  Murray's  system  the  raised  dots  repre- 
sented numerals.  The  pupils  had  to  learn  not  only  the 
braille  dots  for  four  hundred  and  eight  separate  numerals 
but  the  sounds  associated  with  them.  Although  the 
method  was  unwieldy,  overl)urdening  the  memory,  it 
attained  great  success.  Mr.  Murray  even  experimented 
on  the  illiterate  sighted,  changing  the  embossed  dots  to 
black  lines  easily  visible  to  the  eye.  lie  found  that  ig- 
norant peasants,  instructed  by  blind  teachers  in  his 
school  from  s|)ecially  ])rei)ared  books,  were  soon  reading 
more  fluently  than  students  who  had  been  devoting  six  or 
eight  years  to  the  study  of  the  i'<)\ir  Ihousand  cluiniclers 
necessary  to  a  simple  reading  knowledge  of  Chinese. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  Union  INlandjirin 
System,  invented  by  Miss  (larhind  of  I  he  Chiuii,  Inland 
Mission,  \v;is  iidopled  by  all  workers  I'or  the  blind  in 
(/hina.  In  Ihis  s\slcm,  ciglilccii  iiiili;ds  and  thirty-six 
finals  arc  used  in  (•(tinbiii.-il  ions  to  express  the  l)asie 
sounds  of  llic  ('liiiicsc  liingn;ige. 

One  school  sliiruls  on!  IVoni  the  rest  In  Chiiiii.  pointing 


the  way  toward  what  can  be  done  for  the  blind.  It  is  the 
Shanghai  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  founded  by 
Dr.  John  Fryer  in  1911  and  directed  from  the  beginning 
by  his  son,  George  B.  Fryer.  Dr.  Fryer,  who  went  to 
China  in  1860  and  who  numbered  among  his  first  pupils 
Wu  Ting-fang  and  others  who  later  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  official  and  industrial  life  of  the  country,  was 
also  for  many  years  professor  of  oriental  languages  and 
literature  at  the  University  of  California.  He  was  equipped 
to  bring  the  best  of  western  thought  to  China  and  of 
Chinese  culture  to  the  West.  The  Shanghai  institution 
carries  its  pupils  from  kindergarten  to  college.  In  1930 
its  first  blind  graduate  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
St.  John's  University,  in  Shanghai.  He  is  now  the  princi- 
pal teacher  in  the  Fryer  institution,  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  to  train  teachers  for  other  blind  schools. 

The  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  owns  a  small 
braille  press,  and  a  monthly  braille  magazine  is  sent  free 
to  all  who  can  read  it.  The  free  offer  of  the  magazine 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  Australian  Mission  to 
the  Blind  in  Heathen  and  Bible  Lands.  This  mission  is 
the  inspiration  of  an  Australian,  Mr.  Beyer.  Blind  and 
paralyzed,  he  lay  in  the  unending  darkness  of  his  room, 
working  out  a  plan  to  help  other  unfortunate  people.  On 
his  birthday  friends  and  acquaintances  who  admired  his 
spirit  of  courage  often  sent  him  presents.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  birthday  fund,  to  form  the  nucleus  for  his 
organization.  Mr.  Beyer's  mission  takes  care  of  one 
pupil  at  the  Shanghai  blind  school.  In  various  remote 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  a  blind  pupil  here,  a  teacher 
there,  is  supported  by  a  blind  paralytic  wlio  thinks  others 
are  worse  off  than  he. 

The  problem  of  blindness  in  India  is  in  some  ways 
even  more  serious  than  in  China.  In  all  countries  of  glar- 
ing sunlight,  intense  heat  and  dust  a  high  percentage  of 
blindness  obtains.  It  has  been  noted  that  within  the 
geographically  varied  regions  of  the  subcontinent  of 
India  there  is  more  blindness  in  the  Punjab,  the  United 
Provinces  and  Rajputana,  where  glare  and  dust  are  ex- 
cessive in  certain  areas,  than  in  Assam,  Bengal  and 
Madras,  where  the  climate  is  less  dry.  Blindness  is  also 
prevalent  in  the  hill  regions  of  Assam,  Burma  and  Kash- 
mir, where  eyes  are  permanently  injured  in  the  winter 
months  by  the  smoke  of  cooking-fires  in  foggy,  unventi- 
lated,  mud-walled  rooms. 

The  blind  of  India  do  not  have  the  saving  advantage 
of  a  traditional  occupation,  as  have  the  blind  of  Japan. 
Mahommedans  sometimes  nuike  a  fairly  satisfactory  liv- 
ing by  connnitting  the  Koran  to  memory  to  recite  at 
religious  ceremonies,  but  the  majority  of  blind  persons  in 
India  live  in  des])erate  misery  and  degradation.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  to  overcome  the  a])alhy  of  the  masses 
to  the  suffering  of  the  blind  here  than  in  China,  since  the 
Hindu  masses  tenacit)usly  hold  to  the  belief  that  a  blind 
])erson  is  merely  suffering  in  this  life  for  his  sins  in  this  or 
a  former  birth.  The  blind  in  India  rely  ahnost  entirely 
on  b(>gging,  which  in  many  instances  has  been  organized 
on  a conunercial  basis,  iilind  men  and  women,  and  i)ar- 
licularly  children,  art>  enii)loyed  by  agents,  who  divide 
the  earnings  of  their  victims  according  to  contract. 

A  few  blind  stand  out  in  Indian  legend  and  history. 
King  Dhritarashtra,  inunortali/.ed  in  the  M (iliahlidrdta, 
was  blind  from  birth  and  yet  ruled  his  kingdom  wisely 
and  well.  It  is  written  that  the  King's  sight  was  at  last 
given  to  him,  that  he  niiglil  see  {('oiiliiiiirtl  on  piujt'  HH}) 
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alx)unding  tolerance,  realizing  at  the  same  tima 
thf^  had  I  lived  here  in  his  own  day  I  projs- 
abljV;ould  not  have  been  so  broadminded.y 

Ks^akaua  s  name  means  "Day  of  Batlfle,' 
and  itVpitomizes  his  place  in  Hawaiianf  his- 
tory. ]\  was  not  his  fault  but  his  misfartune 
that  mos\of  the  conflict  between  the  om  order 
and  the  n^^  came  to  a  focus  in  his  reian.  The 
forces  of  the^ld  order  played  througlvliim,  and 
for  that  reason  he  could  not  win.  /  The  time 
had  come  for  me  old  order  to  pass,yind,  when  it 
fell,  he  fell  wit\  it. 

For  he  looke*  to  the  past,  eva^i  when  he  was 
apparently  lookVig  to  the  fu/ure.  The  old 
Hawaiian  cultureV  such  as  it  A'as,  was  static. 
One  day  was  likeVinother,  one  year  was  like 
another,  one  age\  was  \\\Je  another.  The 
people  ate,  drank,  V)ved  and  danced.  There 
was  no  progress;  tlwre  cwuld  be  none,  since 
there  is  no  metallic  oqe  in  Hawaii,  and  without 
metals  man  remains  ii\tlw  stone  age. 

Kalakaua  in  his  dreakus  of  empire  and  great- 
ness never  caught  the  iota  that  a  society  could 
be  in  dynamic  equilibmiVi,  that  it  could  con- 
tinue to  prosper  whne  Vonstantly  changing 
and  becoming.  He  /egarXed  all  change  as  a 
temporary  annoyance,  to  bV  endured  in  order 
to  arrive  at  larger  tmd  moreXcomfortable  stop- 
ping places.  He  nwver  conceiYed  that  the  proc- 
ess of  change  am  becoming  might  have  a 
substantial  quali/v  in  it.self.  iHe  was  quick 
to  see  the  superiority  of  the  haole  civilization 
over  the  culture  of  the  primitive  kanaka,  and 
he  tried  with  aW  his  might  to  bri*g  his  kingdom 
up  to  the  st/ndards  of  the  civilized  world. 
But  he  misinterpreted  what  he  saw,  mistaking 
the  nonessential  for  the  real,  a.«uming  that 
magnificenoe  was  civilization.  pJe  loved  and 
wanted  tae  gaudy  blossom  of  icivilization, 
without  yunderstanding  that  it  i.\  rooted  in 
character  and  ensouled  by  a  wilVto-become 
rather  man  by  a  will-to-have. 

Ka/akaua  played  a  losing  gamA  alike  in 
poker/  in  national  politics,  in  worldVpolitics, 
but  lie  could  not  help  playing.  He  was  fas- 
cin;«ed  by  the  possibilities  of  these  gaVies  of 
hipice  and  blufi'  but  baffled  by  their  psVchol- 
I'laying  an  alien  game,  he  lost.X  He 
a  born  loser.  But  Fate  was  not  too\un- 
to  h/m,  after  all.  When  she  equippec 
birth/with  those  qualities  that  made  him^ 
latural  loser,  .she  added  other  qualities  also 
that  made  him — a  good  lo.ser. 

UNSEEING  EYES  OF  THE  EAST 
(Confinued  from  page 
God.    He  refu.sed  to  retain  the  divine  gift, 
however,  because,  having  for  a  moment  of 
eternity  looked  upon  the  purity  of  God,  he 
desired  never  again  to  .see  an  unworthy  tiling. 

The  twenty  .schools  for  India  s  blind,  a  drop 
in  an  ocean  of  need,  are  inadequate  in  equip- 
ment, workers  and  fun<ls.  They  can  accom- 
modate only  a  thousand  or  two  blind  persons, 
whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  need  training 
to  meet  their  handicap. 

The  first  modern  .school  for  the  blind  in 
Calcutta  was  started  in  1S97  by  an  Indian 
Christian,  the  Reverend  L.  B.  Shah.  When 
Mr.  Shah  was  a  young  man,  he  experienced  a 
.serious  eye  trouble  that,  for  a  short  period, 
rendered  him  blind.  During  this  time  he 
developed  an  active  sympathy  for  the  blind, 
which  took  tangible  expression  in  the  founding 
of  the  Calcutta  School  for  the  Blind.  His  son, 
A.  K.  Shah,  who  was  one  of  the  three  delegates 
from  India  to  the  world  blind  conference  in 
New  York,  is  now  principal  of  the  school. 
The  institution,  set  in  six  acres  of  ground,  is 
equipped  with  playgrounds,  gymnastic  ap- 
)ool.    Special  atten- 


and  literary  courses  and  workshops  for  indu.s- 
trial  training,  especially  in  mat  and  loom  weav- 
ing and  the  making  of  rugs  and  cane  furniture. 
Many  of  its  blind  graduates  have  distinguished 
themselves. 

Another  blind  school  that  stands  out  for 
its  excellent  training  and  results  is  the  Central 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Mysore,  in 
South  India.  It  was  started  as  a  private 
charity  in  1901  and  was  taken  over  in  1927  by 
the  Mysore  government.  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  of  Mysore,  long  a  patron  of  the 
school,  contributes  to  its  support. 

The  My.sore  institute  has  a  braille  press,  Init 
it  is  hardly  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
school.  There  is  no  braille  press  for  India  as 
a  whole,  and  most  of  the  books  for  India,  unless 
supplied  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  London,  have  to  be  laboriously  embossed  by 
hand.  One  difficulty  in  the  education  of  the 
Indian  blind  is  the  u.se  of  different  codes  for 
the  various  vernaculars.  Since  the  number 
of  sounds  in  all  the  Indian  languages  does 
not  exceed  the  number  of  combinations  that 
can  be  obtained  from  the  standarfl  braille  dots, 
it  would  be  possible  to  construct  a  tmiform  code 
for  all  the  important  Indian  vernaculars.  A 
national  braille  press,  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment, would  give  a  great  impetus  to  education 
for  the  blind  in  India. 

A  courageous  beginning  in  work  to  prevent 
blindness  in  India  has  been  made  by  C.  G. 
Henderson,  who  was  a  delegate  from  India  to 
the  world  blin<l  conference.  As  collector  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  he  had  occasion  to  travel 
from  village  to  village  in  the  district  of  Khand- 
esh,  Bombay  Presidency.  His  sympathy  was 
aroused  by  the. blind  he  encountered  in  obscure 
corners — far  too  many  blind — resigned  to  a 
pathetic  acceptance  of  their  fate.  Perhaps  he 
was  more  .sensitive  to  their  condition  than  the 
average  inspector,  since  he  had  a  daughter  who 
was  blind.  In  191.'5,  Mr.  Henderson  began 
making  inquiries  about  the  blind  persons  in  his 
di.strict  and  sent  all  that  he  could  persuade  to 
go  to  the  district  civil  hospital,  where  some  had 
their  sight  restored  by  operation  and  proper 
treatment.  He  gradually  worked  out  a  scheme 
by  which  the  pafel,  or  headman,  of  each  village 
in  the  district  made  out  a  list  of  the  blind,  the 
partially  blind  and  those  suffering  from  serious 
eye  diseases.  In  all  the  districts  he  covered  in 
the  round  of  his  official  duties  in  western  India 
— Kliandesh,  Surat,  Nasik,  Ratnagiri,  Bijapur 
and  Sind — he  started  local  blind  relief  associa- 
tions and  made  the  villagers  "eye-conscious." 

Recently  the  .\11-India  Blind  Relief  Associa- 
tion, with  Mr.  Hender.son  as  president,  was  es- 
tablished tocon.solidateand  extend  work  of  local 
centers.  Because  of  insufficient  funds,  it  has 
thus  far  been  obliged  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
upon  four  districts  in  western  India — Bijapur, 
Chali.sgaon,  Palanpur  and  Sind — representing 
a  population  of  some  four  millions.  Four 
traveling  clinics,  each  with  field  worker,  com- 
pounder and  servant,  provided  with  drugs  and 
instruments,  tour  the  district  villages.  One 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  Mr.  Henderson's 
organization  is  the  economy  of  maintenance. 
He  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
all  existing  institutions  and  competent  medical 
per.son.s — government  hospitals,  local  dispensa- 
ries, civil  surgeons,  missionary  doctors.  A 
district  traveling  unit  is  operated  for  about 
$2.50  a  month.  Its  value  can  be  estimated  tiy 
figures  tabulated  for  the  work  of  one  unit  dur- 
ing part  of  1927  and  192H:  out  of  1,9(>7  totally 
blind  patients  who  attended,  540  obtained 
.some  sight  through  operation.  According  to 
Mr.  Hender.son,  one  half  the  annual  cost  of 
maiiitaining   one   New    York    Citv  hospital 


revolutionist  but  bravailo-bumbast  and  self- 
aggnuulizenient  during  the  four  years  term  of 
the  fiascoans."    (tiood  word,  fiascoans.) 

As  for  the  military,  by  contrast:  "Their 
character  stands  untarnished  and  unblemished, 
and  were  I  allowed  a  paradox  upon  Imlwers 
soleliqui  on  tlie  force  of  his  pen,  I  would  trans- 
pose the  seiitiuiewt  by  expressing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  presentVrises,  the  ballot  is  mightier 
than  the  gun.  .  .  .Vrhe  Ithe  military]  stuck  to 
their  duty  and  disciWine  and  saved  not  only 
themselves  of  being  ir^plicated  as  murderers, 
but  saved  life,  property ,Vlunder,  and  every  ac- 
cesses that  would  have  Been  done  under  the 
Holy  Name  of  Crime." 

When  the  pamphleteer  spj«ks  of  missionary 
influence  in  Hawaiian  histor\  he  begins  to 
froth  at  the  mouth;  his  ideasMumble  forth 
faster  than  he  can  record  the\),  and  the 
diatribe  ends  in  an  unintelligible  bl\l)-blub. 

"We  were  taught  to  be  more  eimghtened 
and  less  barbarian,  to  discard  the  MiWo  and 
assume  a  little  more  pari.iian  garb,  to  ciVscon- 
tinue  athletic  exercise  and  games  of  surf  rifhng 
for  a  little  more  devotion  and  prayer,  to 
elude  honest  work  and  farming  for  a  litt 
more  Mammon,  and  less  greediness,  to  give  up 
your  lands  and  properties  for  a  little  more 
Holy  Ghost.  To  appease  the  anger  of  Iliin 
who  furnished  and  lavished  this,  and  he  that 
doeth,  shall  reap  a  ten  million  plantation. 
Throw  and  cast  thy  bread  upon  the  water 
thu.sly,  verily  this  was  done.  Presto-change! 
Hands  up!  Your  King!  and  your  Dom!  or  a 
little  lead.  But  we  only  got  in  answer  from 
Madame  Pele  s  sonorous,  odiferous,  sulphur- 
eous, affluctive  grunt  maliopc!  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  is  the  sweet  by  and  bye!  I'h! 
and  down  went  McGinty  to  reap  Elisha's  boy, 
all  in  their  suit  of  sailor  clothes,  &c."" 

In  the  succeeding  paragraph  the  author 
betrays  his  own  identity  by  unconsciously  re- 
lapsing into  the  royal  "we  "  which  he  has  thus 
far  studiously  avoided.  I  like  this  paragraph 
especially,  because  it  reveals  so  unconsciously 
his  rare  good  nature  and  his  total  lack  of  per- 
sonal spite  or  bitterness. 

"Though  a  more  sentiment  of  gravity,  be- 
fitting the  occasion,  still  one  cannot  help  to  use 
a  little  satire,  so  thoroughly  do  we  enjoy  the 
joke,  and  the  manner  we  have  been  imposed 
upon.  Anyhow  we  hope  we  have  learnt  a 
good  lesson,  and  .shall  in  the  future  be  more 
wise  accordingly." 

Kalakaua  died  in  1891,  in  San  Franci.sco, 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  for  his 
health.  The  doctors  said  he  died  of  Bright  s 
di.sease,  but  his  friends  said  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  Thus  passed  this  most  picturescjue  of 
Hawaiian  monarchs. 

Kalakaua  has  been  condemned  for  yicUlXig 
to  the  advice  of  his  I'rime  Minister,  UViler 
Murray  (iibson,  but  how  could  a  i)leasui'c-lov- 
ing,  grandeur-bitten,  povcrty-strickeyi  Poly- 
nesian prince  resist  this  suj)ersalesLnan,  who 
beguiled  alike  (iuatemalan  .statesiyfen,  Dulcii 
governors,  Malay  pirates,  ( 'ongiy>;sional  coin- 
mitlees,  secretaries  of  state  and/veu  llic  Presi- 
dent of  the  I  'nited  Stales.-'  /J  listory  records 
only  t  wo  men  who  failed  to  s<\allow  everylliing 
(iib.sou  told  them  oulsidc/iif  his  polilieal  ene- 
mies, of  course,  who  wyiild  not  believe  liiiii 
•  inyway,  even  if  he  lohl/ihe  Irulh.  These  Iwo 
evceplioniil  individuiys  were  Nathaniel  llaw- 
thoriK-  iind  ISrighii iil  ^ Oung,  both  maslers  (if 
words  I  liciiiselvesy M nd  even  they  could  iiol 
lionst  a  one-huudred-per-eent  triumph.  I  law 
I  horne  a<liMils  /lial  he  half  believed  liirn 
lent  liini  nioii/y,  and  Krigham  ^  oung  allowed 
him  Id  do  I  li,r  Mormon  (  hureh  oul  of  I  honsiiiiils 
111'  iIdIIiii  s'  U  cii  l  li  u\'  |iiii|ic-rly. 


See 
Soviet 
RUSSIA 

For 
YouTself 


Kremlin,  Aioscow. 


.  HE  maze  of  reports— pro  and  contra— 
about  Soviet  Russia  suggests  your  seeing 
for  yourself 

You  go  yhereve^ou  want  to  go,  see  what  you  want  to  see,  alone  or 
with  a^uide.  TheVhole  vast  land,  one-sixth  of  the  world's  surface, 
is  open  for  your  appraisal;  welcomes  your  inquiries.  You  will  find 
scenic  beauties  no  les\ varied  than  the  social  forms:  the  windinij 
Volga,  sunny  Crimea,  tnt  snow-clad  Caucasus,  busy  Moscotv,  stately 
/eningrad,  ancient  Kicr.^Every  phase  of  the  new  order  invites  your 
/inspection:  giant  industries^  collective  firms,  workers'  clubs,  com- 
munal dwellings,  fiictory  miseries,  People's  Courts,  marriage  and 
divorce  bureaus. 

Intourist  provides  everything— hoVls,  meals,  all  transportation,  Soviet 
visa,  theatre  tickets— at  ten  to  twenfV  dollars  a  day. 

Special  tours  of  unusual  interest:  .^irr^ir  ice-breaker  cruise;  dc  luxe  ex- 
press to  Turkcstaui  tour  to  grand  ojVning  of  Dnivproslroy  Dam; 
Industrial  Tours;  Round  the  World  i\  Sixty  Days  via  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Express. 

Write  forGcncntl  Booklet  X3.  INTOllRIST.  \iif.,  261  Fifth  Avomie, 
INow  York,  ('hirago,  .*$()  Wrwl  W  ashiiigloiV  iStroet.  Los  Aiij;olo8, 
756  Soulli  Broa<l\vay.  Or  see  your  travel  .li^eiit. 


Travel  in  Soyiet 


of  India  there  are  only  four  well-equipped  eye 
hospitals — those  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras 
and  Lahore.  Egypt,  with  a  population 
twenty-three  times  smaller  than  that  of  India, 
has  fifty. 

In  spite  of  a  vigorous  campaign  in  re- 
cent years  for  the  alleviation  of  eye  diseases, 
Egypt  holds  the  world's  record  for  bad 
eyes,  with  thirty  times  as  much  blindness  as 
Belgium  and  twenty-one  times  as  nmch  as  the 
United  States.  But  in  Egypt  total  blindness  is 
defined  as  inability  to  count  fingers  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  meter,  whereas  in  Intlia  and  most 
other  countries  it  means  total  inability  to  see. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Government  of 
Egypt,  acute  ophthalmia  accounts  for  75  per 
cent  of  the  blindness.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  afflicted  with  trachoma, 
so  prevalent  in  Egypt  that  it  is  known 
throughout  the  Near  East  as  "Egyptian 
ophthalmia." 

Egypt  owes  a  fine  system  of  relief  to  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel,  who,  in  1903,  gave  £E  41,1)00  to 
found  the  ophthalmic  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  A  director  of  ophthal- 
mic hospitals  came  from  England  to  supervise 
and  extend  the  work  of  the  department,  which 
was  later  made  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment Service. 

In  addition  to  permanent  eye  hospitals  in 
Egypt  there  are  a  number  of  traveling  hospitals. 
From  the  practical  point  of  view,  these  are  even 
more  valuable.  Each  traveling  unit  is  equipped 
with  several  tents,  one  of  them  large  enough 
for  performing  operations.  The  more  elabo- 
rate units  have  two  surgeons  who  can  perform 
two  hundred  operations  a  month  and,  with 
assistance,  treat  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients 
a  day.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  treat- 
ment of  children.  The  traveling  hospital 
remains  in  one  camping  ground  for  several 
months  and  thus  gains  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood.  Such  hospitals 
have  now  become  very  popular  and  have  spread 
far  and  wide  information  on  the  care  of  the 
eyes  and  the  early  need  for  medical  attention  in 
eases  of  eye  affliction.  The  cost  of  eye-relief 
work  in  Egypt  is  borne  by  the  central  govern- 
ment, local  taxation  and  public  subscription. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Near  East,  the  story  is 
the  same.  In  the  past  few  years  an  extensive 
antitrachoma  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
among  the  school  children  of  Palestine  by  the 
government  Department  of  Health  and  the 
Hadassah  Medical  Organization.  In  Armenia, 
Syria  and  Greece,  the  Near  East  Relief  has 
done  notable  work  for  the  prevention  and 
alleviation  of  trachoma. 

There  are  various  methods  of  treating 
trachoma,  one  of  them  a  delicate  surgical  opera- 
tion in  which  healthy  skin  from  the  lip  is  grafted 
in  a  ring  around  the  pupil  of  the  eye — a  method 
invented  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Denig,  of  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi,  the  great  Japanese 
bacteriologist,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
Africa,  in  1928,  a  martyr  to  science,  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  trachoma.  After  two 
years  of  research  work,  he  made  the  important 
announcement  in  1927  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  producing  trachoma  in  the  eyes  of  monkeys, 
but  he  sailed  immediately  afterward  for  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa  and  died  before  he  could 
put  his  notes  into  shape.  In  19:50  Dr.  P.  K. 
Glitsky  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  Miss 
Sicher  Ascher,  a  bacteriologist  of  Prague,  suc- 
ceeded independently  in  repeating  Dr.  No- 
guchi's  experiment  of  producing  traclioma  in 
the  eyes  of  monkeys,  and  Dr.  Addario  of  Pa- 
lermo, in  the  eyes  of  a  man.  Witli  the  isolation 
of  the  trachofna  germ,  .science  undoubtedly 


-and  NOW 


SEE  ENGLAND  WITH  US 


Ti\js  way,  American  friends,  this  way 
to  this  great  England  of  ours. 
How^Qur  hearts  will  thrill  to  the 
historicaP^ssociations  of  Eastern 
England.  To'^  York  for  example. 
See  it  in  the  afiai|jrioon  of  an  English 
Summer  with  the  itosy  glow  of  the 
setting  sun  tinting  th^Minster  towers 
with  unimagined  loveli^^s.  Then  go 
inside  the  Cathedral  —  ar^marvel. 
Walk  through  the  quaint  i 
and  along  the  encircling  walls,  i^en 
let  us  take  you  across  the  York 
Moors  and  to  Harrogate,  Britpfn' 
foremost  Spa  with  the  lovej,y^ ruins 
of  Fountains  Abbey  close/ by.  As 


you  journey  further  Norm,  Durham 
Cathedral  perched  high  over  the 
River  Wear  will  arre^gf  and  hold  your 
attention.  It  remLpias  one  so  much 
of  a  mediaevoHortress  challenging 
the  elements^ except  perhaps  it  is 
too  beautiful.  Observe  the  rugged 
beauty/of  this  East  Coast  of  ours 
with>l^  old-world  fishing  villages  and 
modern  seaside  resorts.  Oh,  no!  we 
have  not  mentioned  all  ourpet  places 
for  we  have  Ely,  Peterborough, 
Lincoln,  Norwich,  and  Cambridge, 
/hich  we  describe  in  our  booklets, 
rite  for  our  new  booklet  and  let 
the  natural  color  views  convince  you. 


COiytMUNICATE  WITH  KETCI 

General  Agent,  1 1  West  42nd  Street,  Nt 


LOND 


York 


N  AND  NORTH  EASTERN 
RAILWAY     \  ^ 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLANb 

jrist  agents  worthy  of  the  name. 


Include 

JbelTfloitte 


MIDWAY  POINT  ON  THE  I7-MILE  DRIVE 

in  your 

California  trip! 


THE  world-famous  17-Mile  Drive 
is  reason  enough  to  stop  over  at 
Del  Monte.  From  the  Hotel  it  winds 
its  thrilling  way  around  the  Monterey 
Peninsula,  past  gnarled  cypress, 
dunes  of  snow-white  sand,  and  the 
sky-blue  bay.  Here  was  California's 
first  capital.  Here  the  color  of  Spain 
and  Mexico  still  lives  in  ancient  mis- 
sions and  Old  Monterey. 

Del  Monte  is  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  on  Southern  Pacific's 
Coast  Line.  On  a  roundtrip  ticket,  the 
sidetrip  costs  only  a  dollar  or  two. 
Parties  can  enjoy  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel,  and  the  17-Mile  Drive  for  as 
little  as  $4  a  person. 

But  you  should  plan  to  stay  longer  at 
Del  Monte.  As  our  guest,  you  enjoy 
the  use  of  our  20,000-acre  estate,  with 
unique  facilities  for  golf  (Pebble 
Beach  and  Del  Monte),  polo,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  riding,  and  every  other 
sport. 

Rales  al  IIolcl  D<'1  Monte  as  low  as 
19  a  day  (|17  for  two),  including 
room,  bath  arid  all  meals. 

Extensiv(;  s])ur  track  facililics  for 
special  trains. 


Fur  Utcratun;,  rates  or 
reservations,  address 
CARL  S.  STANLEY, 
Manager,  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  Del  Moiite,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Last  year,  at  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  the  delegates,  representing 
thirty-seven  countries,  formed  an  International 
( 'ouneil  for  tlie  Blind  with  headciuarters  in 
Paris  and  appointed  an  executive  committee  of 
nine  members.  International  cooperation  and 
exchange  of  ideas  with  regard  to  the  most  pro- 
gressive methods  both  for  assisting  the  blind 
and  for  preventing  blindness  will  certainly 
bring  some  measure  of  relief  to  the  millions  of 
oriental  blintl  and  will  arrest  the  tragedy  of 
preventable  blindness  among  them. 

MOHENJO-DARO 
(Coiiliniicd  from  payc  1S5) 
which  are  perforated  from  side  to  side,  with 
ctu-ved  back  and  flat  obverse  bearing  a  row  of 
pi«ographic  characters,  are  also  found  in  con- 
side™)le  numbers  and,  more  rarely,  round 
st<unp\ieals  with  geometrical  designs. 

TheXevice  upon  the  square  stamp  seal  al- 
most invaXably  includes  an  animal  in  the  center, 
with  or  wit\out  a  manger  or  cult  object  before 
it,  together  Vith  a  line  or  two  of  pictographic 
signs  along  thVtop.  The  uniformity  of  design 
is  paralleled  onW  by  the  uniformity  of  style 
throughout  the  \hole  period  during  which 
Mohenjo-daro  wasNoccupied.  It  seems  likely 
that,  although  the  citV  was  reoccupied  and  re- 
built several  times,  its\ptal  duration  was  not 
long  enough  to  allow  o^nuch  change  in  the 
mode  of  writing  or  the  ac^nted  canons  of  art. 

Of  the  animal  devices,  flje  so-called  "uni- 
corn" was  by  far  the  most  popular.  It  is  a 
strange  beast,  rather  bull-likAin  body;  and 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  o^  horn  really 
represents  two,  one  hiding  the  Mher.  The 
double  manger-like  object  before  it  ?tf)pears  to 
have  been  made  of  basketwork — as  ar^iany  of 
the  mangers  in  the  modern  villages  roun\about 
the  ancient  site — or  of  leatherwork.  Bu\why 
there  should  be  upper  and, lower  parts  to  i\re- 
mains  for  the  present  a  mystery.  Other 
mals  especially  favored  were  the  short-horne 
and  Brahmani  bulls.  The  frequent  appearane^ 
of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros  and  tiger  suggestjl 
that  there  was  a  rather  larger  rainfall  in  ancien 
than  in  modern  Sind,  since  these  animals  are 
forest-loving  and  at  present  quite  unknowj/  in 
the  Indus  \'alley. 

It  is  upon  the  seals  that  the  dating  of 
Mohenjo-daro  largely  depends,  thougly  there 
is  ample  and  quite  definite  evidence  fifom  the 
close  similarities  between  large  numbers  of 
the  small  objects  found  in  the  threjf  cities  of 
Mohenjo-daro,  Lr  and  Kish,  fron/  the  style 
of  the  painted  pottery  and  its  motifs/ from  archi- 
tectural features  and  so  on,  that  the  later  levels 
of  Mohenjo-daro  are  practically  contempo- 
raneous with  the  earlier  levels  <n  I'r  and  Kish. 
In  addition  to  the  seal  fountyat  Kish,  which 
established  the  pre-Sargonic  nate  of  the  Indus 
civilization  (that  is,  prior  jo  c.  27.50  n.c),  a 
most  interesting  seal  of /Indian  origin  was 
found  at  I'r.  It  ai>pearsAo  iiave  belonged  to 
an  enterprising  merchanyfrom  one  of  the  Indus 
N'alley  cities  wiio  rcMli/.i^l  llial  liis  customers  in 
Sumer  could  not  read  Ins  name  as  writ  ten.  He 
accordingly  had  it  eii^ravcd  in  cuneiform  char- 
aclers,  which  are  ii/tlie  style  of  ;!()()()  n.c. 

Before  tlic  discover\'  of  Mohenjo-daro,  the 
history  of  India  s/emcd  lo  begin  with  the  com- 
ing of  liic  Ar\ifiis.  Iradilionally  credited  to 
the  latter  part /if  (he  second  millenninm  n.c. 
lJut  the  esci^alion  of  Mohenjo-daro  takes 
us  into  the  pif(--Aryan  past.  So  far  the  umaN-'- 
eling  of  the /iNslery  of  this  past  has  iieen  very 
heavily  hay(lieapped  by  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  MiiKenjo-daro  and  the  com|)anion  cities 
wrote  some  perishable  material,  such  as 


unfortunately  hardly  take  us  anywhere  the 
decipherment  of  the  language.  They  most 
probably  give  the  names  of  the  ownenS  of  the 
seals,  with  perhaps  a  title  here  and  Wiere.  A 
careful  compilation  of  the  various  yfcharacters 
on  the  .seals  shows  that  well  abovff  three  hun- 
dred were  in  u.se,  which  makes  it  Evident  that 
the  language  was  not  an  alphal^fetic  one,  but 
was  agglutinative.  But  without  any  inscrip- 
tions long  enough  to  give  infleet/ons  and  verbal 
forms  there  is  at  present  little  liope  of  working 
out  this  ancient  language  of  the  Indus  Valley. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  s(b.sence  of  inscrip- 
tions rules  out  the  possibiUty  of  drawing  up 
any  "hi.story"  of  the  IndiyS  Valley  during  the 
fourth  and  third  millenniiiins  B.C. — and  here  a 
not  unnatural  envy  of  me  comparative  ease 
with  which  it  is  possible/to  give  a  story  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  Ur  n^ist  be  admitted— the 
absence  of  wall  decoratnons  makes  the  picturing 
of  contemporary  life  A  matter  of  slowly  piecing 
together  minute  bit/ of  evidence.  The  people 
of  Mohenjo-daro  a4)parently  were  not  artists 
in  the  .sen.se  thai  they  wished  to  surround 
themselves  witW  beauty  and  adornment. 
From  the  paiiitings  and  sculptures  on  the 
tomb  and  temple  and  palace  walls  of  Egypt  a 
great  deal  hay  been  learned  about  the  rehgious 
and  domesti/  life  of  the  early  Egyptians,  and 
of  their  art.yand  crafts,  even  to  the  making  of 
bread  and/of  wine;  the  goldsmith,  the  basket- 
weaver,  Jnie  rope-maker,  all  ply  their  trades 
before  ovlr  eyes.  In  Sumer,  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia we  .see  the  life  of  the  times  depicted  in 
inlay  or  .sculpture  or  colored  tiles. 

AW  this  information  we  miss  in  the  Indus 
Valley  cities.  Traces  there  are  here  and  there  of 
pla/ter  upon  the  walls,  but  quite  insignificant; 
nor  do  they  show  any  signs  of  having  been 
aaorned  with  anything  more  than  roughly 
xeeuted  bands  of  color.    Inlay  there  is,  but 
ilmost  solely  geometrical  in  design  and  clearly 
'used  for  the  ornamentation  of  boxes  and  furni- 
ture rather  than  of  walls.    Sculpture  is  repre- 
sented among  the  finds,  but  confined  to  crudely 
carved  statues;  in  stone-working  there  is  noth- 
^ing  approaching  the  artistry  and  .skill  of  execu- 
jon  of  the  mural  scenes  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
saye  the  engraving  of  the  seals. 

V'oncerning  the  religion  of  the  Indus  Valley 
people,  .so  far  we  can  only  make  surmises. 
Though  there  are  few  statue  heads  in  stone,  the 
large  nVimber  of  female  terra-cotta  figurines 
that  has\een  found — mostly  too  well  made  to 
be  childre\s  toys,  and  all  alike  in  dress  and 
headdres.s — \iggests  that  a  Mother  (Joddess 
was  worshiprtJ.  Her  figure  nuty  have  stood 
in  its  little  serine  in  every  hou.se.  This 
Mother  (!oddess\if  so  .she  be,  is  invariably  at- 
tired in  a  wide  gi\lle  and  .several  necklaces  of 
beads,  rei)resented  \y  pellets  of  clay  stuck  on 
before  the  figurine  \\\s  baked. 

But  there  were  alv>  t,vpieall,v  Indian  fea- 
tures in  the  religion  of\he  ancient  Indus  \  al- 
ley. On  one  of  the  eiVliest  .seals  found,  a 
four-faced  figure  is  .seatedV'ith  legs  in  the  y/o;//- 
like  posture  associated  witV  the  state  of  con- 
templation. .\romid  this  ivure  stand  fom* 
beasts,  the  bull,  elephant,  buKido  and  rhiiun-- 
eros;  and  it  is  impossible  to  a\\id  tlie  eonelu- 
sion  that  a  Siva-like  god  was  w(\shiped  in  the 
as|)eet  of  l'asui>ati.  Lord  of  Beas\s.  .V  beavt 
of  some  kind  idso  occupies  the  plaV-  of  impor- 
tance in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  si|Vire  stamp 
seals,  with  few  e\eei>tions.  Tlie  m\ny  cases 
in  wliidi  a  cult  oLjeet  is  assoeiiited  \ith  this 
beast  suggest  that  the  gods  of  the  Indu^  allev 
■were  worshijied  in  the  aspect  of  an  aVmai, 
as  was  Isis  in  the  form  of  the  cow  in  I'.gVpl. 
^Vh.\■  Mohenjo-daro.  obviously  an  imp? 
...-„i..,.  .,r  I,..,, I.,   I    :,  >l  'i' 


